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Hotes. 


“BOURNE” IN PLACE-NAMES. 


Tuts article on ‘“ Bourne” has been sug- 

ested by various remarks on the word 
Tyburn ; and I regret that doubt has been 
thrown upon its sense, which is certainly 
that of ‘ well-spring” or “stream from a 
well.” It is simply the same word as the 
G. Brunnen, a spring, Low G. born (Bremen 
* Worterbuch’), Dutch bron and born, Mid. 
Du. borne, Icel. brunnr, Dan. brénd, Swed. 
and Norw. brunn—one of the commonest of 
Teutonic words, and certainly in use in 
place-names. Schmeller, in his Bavarian 
dictionary, not only cites Heilbron (medi- 
cinal spring), but refers to the E. name Wim- 
borne as an example. I can find no reason 
for su posing that the -born in Pader-born 
has any other origin than this; nor the 
least indication that bourne ever meant 
anything but a “spring” or “stream” in 
any Teutonic language at any time what- 
ever. Bourn, a boundary, is no older than 
1523, and there is no evidence to connect it 
with place-names. 

I wholly demur ‘to Cot. PRimpEAUX’s re- 


mark (ante, p. 132) that names in “‘ bourne ” 
“generally denominate, not brooks or 
streams, but villages.” It is putting the 
cart before the horse, because the villages 
were named from the streams, and not 
conversely otherwise we should. have no 
such places as Hinchingbrook, Tillbrook, or 
Westbrook, in Hunts, nor Rushbrooke in 
Suffolk, &c. In.Cumberland there is not 
only a Whitburn, but a Whitbeck; and 
surely “beck” does not mean “a village,” 
though it denotes the position of one. 

d it was only ante, p. 201, that I 
explained how Marylebone means “ St. Mary 
beside the bourne ”’ ; certainly not St. Mary 
beside the village. One has but to go to 
Catford or Lewisham to ‘see the Ravens- 
bourne, which is, to my personal knowledge, 
a brook only, and never was a village-name 
at all. Besides this, we have the well-known 
provincial names nail-bourn and winter-bourn 
to denote an intermittent stream. The 
former has not (so far as I know) given rise 
to a place-name ; but as for Winterbornes, 
Winterbourns, and Winterbournes, there are 
eight in Dorset, seven in Wilts, two in 
Gloucestershire, and one in Berks. 

I ‘do not for moment admit that 
“bourne,” as a stream-name, is rare “in 
the South of England ” ;. for it is notoriously 
common, and always indicates, or once in- 
dicated, a stream, or a well, or a spring ; and 
never had any other meaning. To put this 
beyond dispute, I beg leave to give some 
instances. 

In Sussex we have Albourne, Easebourne, 
Eastbourne, Southbourne, and Westbourne. 
In Hants, Bournemouth (7.e., mouth of a 
stream,;not the mouth of a village), Otter- 
bourne, Rockbourn, Selbourne, 
King’s Somborne, Tichborne. In Dorset, 
Cranborne, Milborne (mill-stream, not mill- 
village), Sherborne, Wimborne. In the Isle 
of Wight, Calbourne. In Kent, Northbourne, 
Shipborne, Littlebourn, Sittingbourne. In 
Wilts, Aldbourn, Collingbourn, Rodbourne. 
In Somerset, Colbone (if the bone is the same 
as in Marylebone ; cf. the Colburn in York- 
shire, mentioned in the Inquisitiones st 
Mortem), Milborne. In Gloucestershire, 
Colesborne, Sherborne. 

But the name is equally common to the 
north of the Thames ; - for we find in Essex, 
Lambourn and Stambourne. In Cambs we 
have Bassingbourn, Melbourn. In Bucks, 
Bourne End, Swanbourne, Wooburn. In 
Berks, Lambourn, Shalbourn. In Herts, 
Broxbourne, Redbourn (cf. Redbrooke,Glouc. ). 
In Suffolk, Newbourn, Sudbourne. In Derby, 
Ashborne, Bradbourne, Kilbourne, Melbourne, 
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Radbourne; and so forth. There are more 


elsewhere. 

In the North the more usual spelling is 
“burn”; as in Burnside and Cliburn, 
Westm.; Fishburn, Durham; _ Kilburn, 
Kirkburn, Nunburnholm, Ouseburn, Glus- 
burn, Slaidburn, Sockburn, in Yorkshire, &c. 
Yet Westmorland has a Milbourne. 

As to Kilburn, Middlesex, we should notice 
that there is another Kilburn in Yorkshire, 
and a Kilbourne in Derbyshire. Lambourn 
in Berks may be compared with Lambrook 
in Somerset. The use of Bourn, standing 
alone, as in Cambs and Lincs, is no more 
surprising than the occurrence of Brook, 
both in Kent and in the Isle of Wight, and 
of Brooke, in Rutland and Norfolk. And, 
finally, it is interesting to notice that both 
Bourn and Brook, beginning as names of 
streams, were advanced to becoming names 
of villages, and were then further employed 
as personal surnames. It is not meant that 
the man himself (any more than the village) 
was either ‘‘a bourn” or “a brook.” 

Water W. SKEAT. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S FIRST 
SCHOOLMASTER. 


Tus is stated, in a communication at 
10 S. ix. 46, to have been the Rev. George 
Potticary, who personally claimed this 
distinction. What foundation there may 
have been for this shall shortly appear. The 
actual schoolmaster, in any case, was not 
George, but John Potticary, respecting 
whom the following particulars may not be 
entirely without interest. 

John Potticary, born 1763 (R. B. Asp- 
land’s ‘Mem. of R. Aspland’), was a son of 
Christopher Potticary, a watchcase maker of 
Bridgewater Square, London. This Chris- 
topher was son of Nathaniel and grandson of 
Nathaniel, both of Marlborough. Nathaniel, 
father of Christopher and grandfather of 
John, married Elizabeth Merriman of Marl- 
borough, whose sister Mary married Thomas 
Morgan, M.D., then Dissenting minister at 
Marlborough, afterwards better known as a 
Deistical writer (Hunter's ‘Fam. Min. 
Gentium ’). 

On 27 April, 1776, John Potticary, aged 
12, was admitted to St. Paul’s School (‘ py ang 
Registers’). He is said afterwards to have 
studied for the at 
Homerton College, though his name does 
not occur in the extant lists of students, 
which profess only to give “names of some 
of those who have passed through ” (inform- 


ation from the Rev. Dr. R. Vaughan Pryce). 
He was minister of the Congregational 
Church, Newport, Isle of Wight, from 1788 
to 1800, first as co-pastor with Elias Atkins 
till 1790, then as sole pastor (information 
from the Rev. Arthur Jones, Ne rt). He 
married a daughter of John diareh, General 
— Minister at Newport, and father of 
William Sturch (see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’). It 
is probable that this alliance—consideri 
the known views of his father-in-law oa 
brother-in-law—had something to do with 
his adoption of Unitarian opinions and 
retirement from the ministry. He was a 
member of the Philosophical 
ag. t Newport; and, in conjunction 
with ministry, had conducted a pros- 
Lesa boarding and day school, which after 
leaving the ministry was his means of 
support. He exercised no regular ministry 
among Unitarians, though he occasionally 
officiated in their pulpits. 

In 1806 he removed his school to Black-. 
heath. Among his boarders at Blackheath 
were Benjamin D’Israeli, from 1813 to 1817 
(Senex in Daily News, 11 May, 1881), and 
contemporaneously Robert Brook Aspland 
(see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’). Other contemporary 
pupils were Thomas Milner Gibson and the 
second Baron Congleton. Potticary took 
his Unitarian boarders to the Sunday ser- 
vices at the General Baptist Chapel, Dept-. 
ford. A late legend would have it that, 
D’Israeli was among those so taken; _ but. 
——— (ut sup.) states that Benjamin 
D’Israeli “at that time observed the rites 
of the Jewish faith” ; moreover, Aspland’s. 
personal testimony (to the present writer)) 
was that a rabbi regularly came to give him 
religious instruction. D’Is- 
raeli was transferred to the school at Wal- 
..” of Eliezer Cogan (see ‘ Dict. Nat.. 

iog.’). 

Potticary was elected in 1814 a trustee: 
of Dr. Daniel Williams’ foundations, and. 
held this position till 1820. Early in that 
year he retired from his school, owing to: 
“disease of long standing,” and removed’ 
to Bath (Mon. Repos., 1820, p. 187). Here- 
he died on 3 March, 1820 (leaving a widow 
and three daughters). He was Sarled on 
14 March in the churchyard of Batheaston,,. 
Bath. In the burial register his age is 

ven as ‘57 years”’ (information from the: 

tev. A. M. Downes). This is also the age: 
ven in The Monthly Repository,.in Jeremy’s 

Presbyterian Fund and Dr. Williams” 
Trust ’ and elsewhere ; but it is clear from 
the above data that the correct age was 56.. 
Gent. Ifag., 1820, p. 285, gives the date of: 
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death correctly ; Hurop. Mag., 1820, p. 467, 
dates the death “ April 3”; Jeremy dates 
the death ‘‘ 3 March, 1827.” 


George Brown (or Browne) Francis Potti- 
cary, nephew of the above, was the eldest 
son of Nathaniel Potticary of St. Luke’s, 
London, gentleman. He matriculated at 
Magdalen Hall, now Hertford College, 
Oxford, on 19 May, 1819, being then aged 23 
(Foster, ‘Al. Ox.’). The date, if any, at 
which he became connected with his uncle’s 
school does not appear; Aspland does not 
mention him; but it is just possible that he 
acted as usher in the period 1813-17, or some 
part of it, and may thus have claimed a 
share in the tuition of young D’Israeli. He 
graduated B.A. on 9 Dec., 1824; M.A. on 
24 Nov., 1825. In 1850 he became Rector 
of Girton, Cambridge, and held the living 
till 1883 (information from the Rev. H. 
Jordan Cheeseman). He died on 25 March, 
1891, at 25 Westbourne Terrace, London 
(Guardian, 1 April, 1891). His age is not 
given, but could not have been less than 94. 


DR. JOHNSON’S ANCESTORS AND 
CONNEXIONS. 
(See 10 S. viii. 281, 382, 462; ix. 43, 144, 
302, 423; x. 44, 203, 343, 465; xi. 103, 
223.) 


The Rev. Samuel Lea and Newport School. 
—In my book (pp. 247-8) I gave some 


particulars of the Rev. Samuel Lea, to 
whom Michael Johnson is said to have 
made unsuccessful application that his son 
Samuel should be admitted, ‘‘as a scholar 
and assistant,” to Newport Grammar School. 
From the late H. S. Grazebrook’s notes on 
the pedigree of ‘ Lea of Clayton,’ recorded 
at the Visitation of Staffordshire in 1664, 
(Wm. Salt Arch. Soc., ‘Staffordshire Col- 
lections,’ vol. v. pt. 2, p. 200), it appears 
that he was the younger son of Thomas Lea* 
of Clayton, who married Hannah Butters 
of Burslem, on 14 May, 1681, and died 3 May, 
1729. The elder son, Clayton Lea, ‘died 
24 March, 1735/6. The will of Clayton Lea, 
of Clayton, Staffs, gent., was, I find, dated 
19 March, 1735/6, and proved at Lichfield 
6 May, 1736. He asks to be buried in Stoke 


* Thomas Lea was aged 6 on 27 April, 1664. 
His father Clayton Lea, of Clayton, aged 36 on 
the same date, who married Elizabeth, dau. of 
John Cradock, on 4 Dec., 1647, and died 5 June, 
1669, was son of Thomas Lea, of Nantwich, 
Cheshire, by Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas Clayton, 
of Nantwich. 


churchyard, near the chancel door, in the 
grave where lie the bodies of his wife, his. 
geen Butters, and his father Lea. 

e mentions a mort of 7501. due to 
“Brother Samuel at Newport.” That he 
was really one of a large family is clear: 
he mentions his brother John’s widow and 
her two daughters ; his brother Joseph and 
his three children ; his brother Thomas and 
his wife; his brother Jonathan and his. 
children, Hannah, Thomas, and Elizabeth ; 
his nephew Charles Lea, to whom he leaves. 
his house in Cross Pavement Head at Nant- 
wich; and his godson Clayton Lea.* He 
also mentions his sister Smith and “ all her 
children” ; and his sister-in-law Deborah 
Midlefell, whom he appoints executrix. He 
leaves a shilling apiece to his brother Samuel’s. 
children. 

Michael Johnson’s application must have- 
been made in 1725 or 1726. Now, as I 
showed, the inscription in Newport Church 
described Lea, at his death on 4 Jan., 1773,. 
aged 84, as having been 47 years master of 
the school ; while The Gentleman’s Magazine: 
= his mastership at only 45 years. Either: 

gure left room for doubt as to whether Lea. 
really was master at the time of Michael 
Johnson’s application. For the settling of 
this point I applied to Mr. John Eagleton, 
Clerk of the Haberdashers’ Company, who: 
kindly devoted a whole morning to searching 
for information concerning Lea among the 
records of the Company, who are the patrons. 
of the school. He discovered that the Rev. 
Samuel Lea was appointed head master of 
Newport Grammar School, by the Court of 
the Company, on 26 May, 1725, a date which 
left me full power to believe the tale told’ 
to Boswell by Bishop Percy. 

Samuel does not appear to have- 
matriculated at Oxford. . R. F. Scott 
| tells me that there was a man of the name: 
‘who took his B.A. degree at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, in 1709, and his M.A. in 1725. 
The dates are very suitable, so that there- 
‘can be small doubt the Newport school- 
master was from Jesus College. 

In the course of his search Mr. leton 
discovered a bundle of some eighteen letters. 
written by Lea to the Clerk of the Company. 
Most of them deal with the question of 
repairs to Newport School; but of two 
which are of some personal interest Mr. 
,; Eagleton kindly allowed me to obtain. 


| * It appears likely from one clause of the will 
that Clayton Lea was the son of his dead brother 
John; but in another he alludes to his godson, 
the son of his brother Jonathan, so that the- 
| point is not quite clear. 
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copies. These are valuable as_ revealing 
something of Lea’s personality, and as 
throwing light upon the condition of the 
school which declined to receive Samuel 
Johnson, and upon the difficulties against 
which the new head master had to contend. 
The earlier letter is dated from Newport, 
23 Nov., 1730, and is addressed to Jerome 
Knapp, Esq., at Haberdashers’ Hall, 


London :— 
Honovr’p & DEAR St 

You was pleas’d to mention in one of your 
Letters that you doubted not but by the Assist- 
ance of our Country Visitors Newport School 
wou’d easily be continu’d in its present flourishing 
Condition, I assure you (S") most if not all of y* 
Visitors I found here were ready to do me ill 
Offices, the malevolent Spirit, I found amongst 
’em, is abated, but I still meet with Difficulties 
wet T wish my best care and conduct will be able 
to surmount. 

Since my Worshipfull Patrons did us the 
Honour to visit our School, their as well as my 
Enemies have industriously publish’d thro’ 3 
Counties many things to sink the Reputation of 
our School, I never heard indeed that their Ran- 
course [here a blot] reach’d so far to call my 
Qualifications for my Business into Question, the 
frequent Testimonies of my late Diocesan (the 
present Bishop of Durham) had put that out of 
Dispute who had ordain’d very many of my 
Scholars,* and (pardon me for saying so) my 
Industry is too well known to be call’d in Question; 
In some Places they have publish’d my Death, 
in others that one of my Gentlemen for want of 
care had broke his thigh, (who is one of an Honour- 
able Family), another was drown’d and another 
had lost his Eyes by a gun, & poor Mrs. Leaf 
is charg’d wt want of due care of the Boarders 
in the House, tho’ every article I have mention’d 
is false, yet thousands believe most of ’em to be 
true, my Comfort is I have a just Cause, and 
Honourable Patrons who will not take every 
story they hear upon Trust, nor shou’d I have 
mention’d what I have done but for fear they 
should be impos’d upon as well as many others 
are, but my dear friend ’tis time for me to leave 
Complaints, and talk of Business. According to 
my Worshipfull Patrons’ Order I have sent a 
Paper sign’d by Mr. Dickensont as well as myself, 


* Edward Chandler (1668 ?-1750), Bishop of 
Lichfield from 1717, had only two days before the 
date of this letter been confirmed as Bishop of 
Durham. 

+ Whether this was the first of his four wives 
I cannot say. 

+ Mr. Dickenson, the usher, probably John 
son of Samuel Dickenson, of Newport, Salop, 
pleb., who matriculated 7 April, 1720, aged 18, 
from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and took his B.A, 
in 1723, as Dickinson (Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxoni- 
enses’). From R. F. Scott’s ‘ Admissions to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge,’ part iii., p. 128, I 
learn that Samuel, son of John Dickenson, clerk, 
Salop, born at Newport and bred there under 
Mr. Lea, was admitted a pensioner of St. John’s, 
18 May, 1749, aged past 16. He graduated LL.B., 
as Dickenson, 1755, became Rector of Blymhill 
1777, and died May 22, 1823, aged 90 (ibid., 


I wish the Form agreeable, if it’ be not I shall be 
ready to sign any other they shall appoint, for 
I’m sure their favour is my fortune, & their 
approbation of what I do, all I wish, all I desire. 
I am sorry you was out of Town when I wrote 
my last, Mr. Withers tells me he has carry’d 
his Point, to w*" (I fancy) the Recommendation of 
my Worshipfull Patrons did not a little contribute. 

Dear Master Jery* is very well, much at your 
Service, & so is Mrs. Lea as well as 

Your dutifull & obliged Serv*t 
S. LEa. 


P.S.—Christmas draws near, pray let me know 
your Commands how to proceed about y® Ap- 
prentice Boys, the Charity money, &c. 


The other letter, dated from .o 
9 Jan., 1747/8, is addressed to Mr. Baker,t 
at Haberdashers’ Hall, London :— 
Goop St 

The Receipt of your last prevented my writing 
to you sooner, my little usual Present was upon 
y° Road as you told me you were furnish’d from 
another Hand I had time to write to a friend 
in London to receive it. Pray S* Has nat some- 
body made Complaint to my Worshipful Patrons 
of y® Decay of Newport School as well as that 
at Monmt>? Most certain it is that we are not 
so full as formerly. I waited upon you St some 
years since in a most languishing Condition, 
being advis’d to go to Town to consult D™ Mead.t 
That worthy Gentleman told me, That a too 
great Hurry of Business, and Application to it 
had brought my Life into Danger, & that I must 
contract it if I expected Relief, but added that 
it was quite necessary I shou’d still have some 
Boys about me, otherwise the runing out of one 
Extreme into other would be fatal to me. 
This Talk S alarm’d my Wife, my 7 children, 
& my Friends. I had at that time near forty 
Boarders in my House, most or all them were 
loth to part from me, & I as unwilling to turn 


Appendix, p. 589). From Anna Seward’s ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Life of Erasmus Darwin,’ 1804, 
p. 63, I learn that Charles Darwin (1758-78), 
the eldest uncle of Charles Robert Darwin, was 
about his twelfth year “‘ committed to the care 
of the scientific, the learned, the modest, and 
worthy Mr. Dickinson, now rector of Blimel, in 
Shropshire.”’ 

* “Master Jery”? was no doubt the Clerk’s 
son, and a pupil of Mr. Lea’s. Jerome Knapp 
(1687-1740) was clerk of the MHaberdashers’ 
Company from 1728 to 1739. His only sur- 
viving son, Jerome Knapp (1722-92), was entered 
a member of the Middle Temple in 1737, called 
to the Bar in 1749, elected Clerk of the Haber- 
dashers’ Company in 1754,.and appointed Clerk 
of Assize of the Home Circuit in the same year; 
he was elected a Bencher of the Middle Temple 
in 1778, and Treasurer in 1789. ‘‘ Master Jery’s”’ 
daughter,, Mary Ann Knapp, married William 
Draper Best, t Lord Wynford. See account 
of Knapp family by Stacey Grimaldi, F.S.A., in 
Gent. Mag., 1843, pt. i. pp. 210-11. 

+ “‘ Fotherby Baker, Esq., clerk of the haber- 
dashers’ company,” died 10 May, 1754 (Gent. 
Mag., p. 243). 

t+ Richard ‘Mead (1673-1754), the distinguished 
physician. 
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my Back upon them: in the space of near 5| 
years most of these are gone off to Business, & 
as I took in very few to supply their Places 
our School must be much impair’d. We have 
still however more Boarders than any School 
in y* County, nor will I ever slacken my Diligence 
as long as I have y® Honour to serve.my Patrons. 
This favour I hope will not be deny’d, That I 
may still reduce my number of Boarders, and 
take in no new ones. I: have been their School- 
master here more than 22 years, & have follow’d 
the laborious Employment more than 30, w'** 
some success. About 13 months since 3 of my 
Boarders went off together to Oxford, another 
young Gentleman of very great Fortune follow’d 
them in May last, several others too are likely 
gone off to Business. However the following 
Catalogue of Boarders in the House when our 
school broke up for Christmas will convince you 
that our School is in credit. 

Pearson, Staffordshire—Ashwood, Shropshire— 
Lane, Shrop.—Holland, Herefordshire—Foley, 
Worcestershire — Conyngham, Dublin — Mason, 
Staff.—Elcock, Cheshire—Wood, Stafford—Lea, 
Shrop. — Lovatt, Staff.— Wood, Staff. — Cart- 
wright, London—Stubbs, Shrop.—Dicken, Shrop.* 

Mr. Dickenson (the Ussher) gives me an ac- 
count of 8 Boarders, 6 of whom are day Scholars 
to me, besides these wé have a good number of 
Boarders in the Town, the greatest Part of ’em 
are under the immediate Care of y* Ussher, few 
of these attain to the Upper End of y® School 

— they are design’d for y° Law, University, 


Willjyou be pleas’d S' to send us Directions to 
hold a Visitation, to elect Scholars for y® Uni- 
versity, I would humbly recommend to my 
Worshipful Patrans, Charles Cotes, Esq™ M.D.t+ 
Robt. Pigott. Esqr.t The Rever' Mr Binrell, y° 
Rev? Saunders, and y* Rever’ Hughs 
to fill up the’ number of Visitors in y* Room of 
those deceased. Pardon me S' for giving you 
the¥Trouble of this very long letter, my humble 
Duty waits upon my Patrons, & I am 

r 


Your most obedient & obliged Serv* 
S. Lea. 

My Wife desires you will accept a little Ham 
w will be at y*® George & White Hart Inn in 
Aldersgate Street on Saturday y* 16°" Instant 
Car. p*, 

It will be noticed in this letter that Lea 
states he has been a schoolmaster for over 
thirty years, which carries us back to 1717 
or earlier. On 6 June, 1716, one Thomas 
Whitaker, a native of Bucknall, afterwards 
Rector of Ashton-upon-Mersey, was admitted 
to St.’ John’s College, Cambridge, the 
register stating that he had been bred at 
Stoke, under ‘‘Mr. Lea,” for four years 
(R. F. Scott’s ‘Admissions to St. John’s 


* These names are written in parallel columns, 
and are all bracketed under a respectful ‘‘ Mastr.”’ 


+ Charles Cotes; B:A., D.C.L., M.D., M.P. for 


Tamworth, died 21 March, 1748. See Foster’s 
¢ Alumni Oxonienges.”.. 


t Robert Pigott,; of Chetwynd Park, Salop, 


died May, 1770. See Foster’s ‘ Alum. Oxon.’ 


College,’ pt. iii. pp. 5, 302). There can be 
scarcely a doubt that ‘‘ Mr. Lea” was the 
Rev. thes Lea, who, as Grazebrook’s. 
notes on the pedigree already referred to 
show, was described as ‘of Bucknall,’’ 
which is in Stoke parish. Samuel Lea, as 
I mentioned in my book (p. 248), was curate 
of Bucknall in 1718, and his son Samuel was. 
born at Stoke about 1725. Three of Lea’s 
Newport pupils entered St. John’s College, 
Cambridge: Robert Moreton in 1733, 
Thomas Gough in 1738, and Samuel Dickin- 
son (as mentioned before) in 1749. Evidently 
Newport scholars went to Oxford rather than. 
Cambridge. ALEYN LYELL READE. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 
(To be concluded.) 


Tue Parry Famity THE ‘ D.N.B.’— 
The following misstatements seem worth 
notice. 

The ‘D.N.B.’ says of Edward Parry, 
Bishop of Killaloe that “his father’s name 
has not been ascertained.” The 
the son of Rees Parry of Newry and Angle- 
sea, whose will was proved in 1618. 

Of Sir Thomas Parry, alias Vaughan, the 
‘D.N.B.’ says: ‘‘ From him were descended 
the poets Henry and Thomas Vaughan.” 
There is no foundation whatever for this 
statemert. Though it would be difficult to 
trace the Vaughans, they in all probability 
belonged to the elder and legitimate branch 
of that family. Sir Thomas had only one 
son, who died unmarried, and two daughters, 
who married Knyvett and Abrahall. The 
Dictionary says that “ Henry Parry, Bishop 
of Worcester, was never married.” By his 
will he makes his wife Elizabeth executrix, 
and gives legacies to three sons and @ 
daughter Pascha. The widow proved it 
P.C.C. 31 May, 1617. 

Of William Parry of Shipston-on-Stour 
it is said that he “‘ probably died about 1756.” 
A. C. gives the exact date in Gent. Mag., 
1807, p. 1191 :— 

“T have been favoured with a transcript from 
the register; it is exactly as follows: ‘a.p. 1756. 
The Rev. William Parry, B.D.. 30 years rector of 
Shipston, died universally lamented as he lived 
beloved on the 14** and was buried the 16 Sept.’” 

J. H. Parry. 


Sir Lewis — Prof. Pollard, 
writing of Sir Lewis Pollard in ‘D.N.B.’ 
(vol. xlvi. p. 60), gives his date of death as. 
1540, although he makes him “retire from 
the Bench after February, 1526.” There 
can be no doubt that Pollard died in 1526. 
His will was proved 2 Nov., 1526 (P.C.C. 
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11 Porch). In that document only four 


‘sons and two daughters are mentioned, a 
fact which suggests that the ‘eleven sons 
and eleven daughters’ ascribed to him in 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ article are to some extent 


imaginary. In the will, after the date 
(4 Nov., 17 Hen. VIII.), the testator describes 
himself as one of the judges “ dicti domini 
Regis de banco.” This would seem at first 
sight to imply the King’s Bench, but Dugdale, 
Foss, the ‘D.N.B.’ and all other authorities 
allocate him to the Common Pleas. 
ALFRED B. BEAVEN, M.A. 


DENTON Famity, FOLKESTONE. (See 10S. 
li. 417; v. 209.)—Yorkshire Notes and 
Queries (Bradford) for August, 1908, con- 
tained some ‘Denton Family Notes,’ re- 
lating chiefly to the ancestry and collateral 
descendants of the writer’s late uncle-in-law, 
Mr. William Denton, who, as a retired 
‘builder of Folkestone, Kent, died in the 
latter place, 20 July, 1905. His will, dated 
13 Aug., 1904, was proved in London, 6 Sept., 
1905. His widow, a brother, three nephews, 
‘and a niece survive. The two first named 
reside at Folkestone ; one nephew resides at 
Cheriton, Kent (near Folkestone); the two 
remaining nephews and the niece (the latter 
being Mrs. McPike) reside in Chicago. 

The article to which reference is made 
above was mentioned in The Folkestone, 
Hythe, Sandgate, and Cheriton Herald for 
19 Dec., 1908, p. 10, col. 4, and that news- 

per contained another item on the same 
come | in the issue for 20 Feb., 1909, p. 10, 
col. 2. 

The writer would be grateful for any in- 
formation relating to the early history of 
the Denton family of Beverley, Yorkshire. 

EvuGEenE F. McPrKe. 

290, East Forty-Second Street, Chicago. 


SHAKESPEARE SECOND FOLIO IN SWITZER- 
LAND.—Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are likely to 
be interested in the following, which I 
translate from a Swiss newspaper dated 
24 April :— 

*‘ According to the National Zeitung [a daily 
journal published at Bale], in the compilation of 
the cata a at the Frey-Grimiiisch Institute, a 
large number of very valuable books by English 
writers have been discovered—notably the second 
edition of Shakespeare in folio, a work which ranks 
amongst the greatest of bibliographical rarities. 
By arrangement with the managers of the Frey- 
<4irimiisch Institute, this scarce edition and other 
English bovks, amounting in all to 6,000 volumes 
transferred to the Public Library o 

ale].” 

A noteworthy “ find,” truly. 

Crcort CLARKE. 


Marquis DE MorAnTE: Morro oF 
the late Mr. R. C. Christie’s 
entertaining account of ‘The Marquis de 
Morante : his Library and its Catalogue,’ 
which first appeared in the ‘ Papers of the 
Manchester Literary Club’ for 1883, and was 
reprinted in his ‘Selected Essays and 
Papers,’ edited by Dr. W. A. Shaw in 1902, 
mention is made of the motto ‘on the Mar- 
quis’s book-plate :— 

Egregios cumulare libros preclara supellex ; 
but nothing is said of its source. The 
library, to quote Mr. Christie, included “a 
larger collection of modern Latin poetry 
than is, I think, to be found elsewhere,” and 
the line in question is eee taken 
from a modern Latin poet. The couplet 

Egregios cumulare libros preclara supellex ; 

Ast unum utilius volvere sepe librum 
(the conclusion was perhaps not so much 
to the Marquis’s taste) is most likely to 
catch an English reader’s eye among the 
‘Monosticha quedam Ethica & Politica 
veterum Sapientum’ contained in nearly 
every edition of John Owen’s ‘Epigrammata.’ 
But Owen was not the author of these 
‘Monosticha.’ They were the work of a 
fifteenth-century poet, Michael Verinus. 
See, for example, his ‘ Disticha de Moribus 
ceceexxiix.’ at the end of Mattheus Zuber’s 
‘Cato Grecus’ (Hanovie, 1619), where the 
above couplet is No. 234. Verinus’s claim 
to this section of ‘Owen’ was pointed out 
by Renouard in the preface to his edition 
of ‘Joannis Audoeni Cambro-Britanni Epi- 
grammata,’ printed by Didot at Paris in 
1794, Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


“Tue DeEBATABLE.”—In ‘N.E.D,’ are 
two illustrative quotations from Scottish 
sources (of 1551 and 1568 respectively) for 
“The Debatable” as meaning “The De- 
batable Land between England and Scotland, 
claimed (before the Union) by both countries.” 
One from an English source could be added 
from a letter (sent from py wee on 
21 June, 1552) of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, the Earl of Pembroke, and others to 
the Privy Council, communicating their pro- 
ceedi “with reference to the matter of 
the Debatable” (‘Cecil MSS.,’ vol. i. pp. 
96-7). ALFRED F. Rossins. 


‘*T SHALL JOURNEY THROUGH THIS WORLD 
BUT ONCE.” (See ante, p. 60, ‘Notices to 
Correspondents.’)—Canon Jephson has sent 
this quotation recently to a Northampton 
paper, and attributes it unreservedly to 
R. W. Emerson. Joun Pace. 
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“FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS.”—In 
Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quotations’; in ‘The 
Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations,’ by 
J. K. Hoyt and Anna L. Ward, 1892; and 
at 8 S. x. 498, this proverbial saying is 
alleged to occur in Smollett’s translation 
of ‘ Gil Blas.’ Book X. chap. i. 

The Rev. James Wood in his ‘ Dictionary 
of Quotations ’ attributes it to Le Sage. 

Mr. Gurney Benham in ‘  Cassell’s 
Book of Quotations’ does not refer the 
saying to either Le Sage or Smollett. 

[ have not found it in the said chapter. 
A little before the middle of the chapter is 
“For their actions speak,” being the trans- 
lation of ‘‘ Car les faits parlent.” 

Perhaps my little edition (viz., Cooke’s, 
the illustrations of which are dated 1797- 
1810) 6 at fault. 

In ‘Le Livre des Proverbes Frangais,’ by 
M. le Roux de Lincy, seconde édit., 1859, 
tome ii p. 333 (Série No. xiv)., is the fol- 
lowing proverb :— 

Les faits se montreront 

Et les ditz se passeront. 
This is apparently quoted from ‘ Proverbia 
Gallica,’ alias ‘ Recueil des Proverbes fran- 
gois, avec des Commentaires latins’; MS. of 
the fiftenth century (see zbid., p. 557). 

At 108. iv. 204 W. C. B. quotes from the 
“Copy d the Will of Matthew Tindal,’ 1733, 
p. 23, ‘Matters of fact, as Mr. Budgell 
somewlere observes, are very stubborn 
things.” 

Smolbtt’s translation of ‘Gil Blas’ was 
publishid in 1749. RosBert PreRPornt. 


FirtieNtH-CENTURY ENGLISH POEM IN 
WetsH Metre.—In the ‘ Gwaith Barddonol 
Howel Swrdwal a’i Fab Ieuan,’ the first 

ublicition of the new “‘ Bangor Welsh MSS. 

ciety,” is @ curious poem entitled ‘I 
Dduw ac i Fair Wyry’ (‘To God and the 
Virgin Mary’). The heading may be thus 
trandated :— 

“Here is another ode to God and to Mary which 
s Welshman in Oxford made while he was studying 
there, because one of the Englishmen said that 
there was neither e nor cynghanedd [see 
below] in Welsh. He answered that he would 
make a m in English to Welsh measure and 
cynghanedd such that neither the Englishman nor 
any of his companions could make one of the kind 
in their own language, and he composed it as 
follows ; but since I write this book all in Welsh 
pri a this in English must follow our way ; 

e Welsh.” 


| read it li 


The poem, then, is in English, but written 


| in Welsh metre, as an awdl, with cynghanedd, 


the complicated system of alliteration dis- 
tinctive of Welsh “strict metres,’ and 


quite alien to anything in English ; and the 


spelling is phonetic according to Welsh 
pronunciation. Much of it is obscure to 
me, perhaps owing to MS. corruption, or 
perhaps because the English was in the 
first instance incorrect. As a specimen, I 
give the first two stanzas, which are in the 
englyn metre, the most elaborate of all the 
“strict metres :— 
O meichti ladi owr leding—tw haf 
at hefn owr abeiding 

in tw thei ffest eferlesting 

i set a braints ws tw bring 

yw wan ddus wyth blus dde blessing—off god 

ffor ywr gwd abering 

wher yw bunn ffor ywr wunning 

syns Kwin and ywr sonn fis King. 

I give it as in the original without punctu- 
ation, the dashes which I have inserted 
having merely metrical value. I read it 
as follows :— 

“O mighty lady, our leading, to have at [= in?] 
heaven our abiding ; into thy feast everlasting 
us to bring. You wan this with bliss, the blessing 
of God, for your good abearing; where you bin 
{=are], for your winning, since Queen, and your 
son is King.” 

The whole poem would repay study by 
students of English phonology ‘“I set a 
braints”’ is obscure to me. I should add 
that Howel and Ieuan Swrdwal were poets 
of the fifteenth century. H. I. B. 


““Watcuet.” — In his ‘Milleres Tale’ 
Chaucer manifestly revels in his account of 
the parish clerk “that was i-cleped Ab- 
solon.”’ Part of the elaborate delineation runs 
thus :— 

In his hoses reed he wente fetusly. 
I-clad he was ful smal and propurly, 
Al in a kirtel of a fyn wachet, 
Schapen with goores in the newe get. 

“A sort of blue cloth” is the definition 

given of “‘wachet” by Dr. Morris in his 
lossary to the revised edition of the Aldine 
aucer. Later poets—such as Browne in 
‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,’ ii. 3, and Warton in 
the ‘Ode on Approach of Summer ’—use 
the form ‘‘ watchet.’” These authors com- 
mand the attention of the lexicographer, 
who says that as an adjective the word is 
employed in the sense of “ blue, pale blue,” 
while as a substantive it denotes “a blue 
or pale blue colour or tint.” The origin of 
the word appears to give trouble, and the 
suggestion offered by the philologist is that 
it is ‘ perhaps from a Low Lat. wadio=to 
dye with woad, from Ger. waid=woad.” 

Athwart this tentative interpretation Mr. 
C. G. Harper confidently moves in his new 
book, ‘The Somerset Coast.’ He misquotes 
Chaucer’s description of the parish clerk 
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just given, intimating that it appears in the 
poet’s ‘Canterbury Pilgrims,’ and adds that 
the word which signifies a ‘ celestial blue ” 
colour is derived from Watchet, a little 
seaport in Somerset. ‘‘ Watchet,” he ob- 
serves, 

“‘shares with the Italian town of Magenta the 
honour of giving a name to a colour; only, while the 
colour ‘magenta’ is a modern and a horribly in- 
artistic kind of reddish purple, introduced soon 
after 1859, when Louis Napoleon’s victory over the 
Austrians at Magenta was popular in France, 
‘watchet’ is certainly as old as Chaucer.” 

In his description of the place Mr. Harper 
does not afford much help towards an 
acceptance of his contention. Twice within 
the last few years, he says, furious seas have 
demolished the local harbour, and it was 
while walking from Nether Stowey towards 
Watchet that Coleridge ‘composed the 
‘Ancient Mariner’ and the first part of 
‘Christabel.’”’ Finally, he intimates that 
“it is a small place, with paper mills and 
iron foundries, railway-sidings that come 
down to the waterside, and a mineral line 
descending from the Brendon Hills.” All 
these interesting statements shed but little 
light on any connexion between the proper 
name and that of the colour. 

THomAs BAYNE. 

[We insert our correspondent’s note, but may 
point out that we ds not think it worth while as 
a rule to correct ‘the rash statements of popular 
writers. ] 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SpanisH Stories In IRisH.—I find in a 
manuscript volume two or three stories in 
Irish which are supposed to be: translated 
f om the Spanisi. :— 

1. ‘ Adventures of Richard and Lisarda.’ 
—tThe birthplace of the lady is ‘“the royal 
city built in 1272 on the borders of Anda- 
lusia by Alfonsus, King of Spain.” 

2. A tale entitled ‘Adventures of the 
Compassionate Bandit..—The names oc- 
curring are Vincente, Valerio, Claudius, and 
Camilla. 

3. A tale of which the scene is in Greece, 
an! the hero Claudius, son of Lysimachus, 
King of Achaia. 


I should be much obliged to any reader 


who could direct me to the originals of these. 
T. K. Assorr. 


TOTTENHAM IN HIS Boots.” —In a letter 
to Dean Swift from the Archbishop of 
Dublin, dated ‘‘ Dublin, Oct. 27, 1711,” on 
political subjects, it is said that “a question 
{in the Irish House of Commons] was carried 
in the negative by two accidents, the going 
out of one member by chance to speak to 
somebody at the putting the question, and 
the coming in of another in his boots at the 
very minute.” 
I appended a note to this, in ‘A Great, 
Archbishop of Dublin, Wm. King, D.D., 
1650-1729,’ to the effect that the MP: 
alluded to was Charles Tottenham, of Tot- 
tenham Green, co. Wexford (ancestor of the 
Marquesses of Ely), consequently known as 
‘* Tottenham in his boots.’’ A correspondent, 
however, ‘pointed out that I was mistaken 
in doing so, as Mr. C. Tottenham (he wrote} 
was. not a member of the House st that 
time. 
I shall be glad of any information as to 
Mr. Tottenliam’s predecessor “in boots.” . 
8. Kine, Bt. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


GAINSBOROUGH’s SIGNED PicruxEs.—It 
would be interesting to have as omplete 
a list as possible of authentic pictures 
by Gainsborough bearing his sgnature. 
Although the National Gallery British Cata- 
logue states, on the authority of Ecwards’s 
‘ Anecdotes of Painters,’ published n 1808, 
that ‘‘ Gainsborough is said never to lave put 
his name to any picture,” it is indisputable 
that there are at least half a dozen anvases 
inscribed with his name or initials. ' 

It would appear that the ‘ Portait of 
Lord Archibald Hamilton,’ which isin one 
of the Rothschild collections, and ws lent 
to the Old Masters Exhibition of 1:91 by 
Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, is tle only 
picture signed ‘‘T. Gainsborough.” ~ 

The well-known ‘ Portrait of John Rassell, 
Fourth Duke of Bedford,’ which was acquired 
by the National Portrait Gallery (No. 755) 
from the Blenheim Collection, is inscribed 
“Gainsborough.” It was exhibited at Souta 
Kensington in 1867, at the Old Master: 
in 1882 (No. 16), and at the Gainsborough 
Exhibition held at the Grosvenor Gallery in 
1885 (No. 38), when it was lent by the Duke 
of Marlborough. 

The large and striking ‘Portrait of the 
Second Mrs. Thicknesse,’ which was seen at 
the Grosvenor Gallery in 1885 (No. 5), and 
was lent by Mr. Charles Wertheimer to the 
Old Masters Exhibition of 1894 (No. 101), is 
inscribed with the words “wife to Phil 


Dublin. 


Thicknesse Esq ” and “ Gainsborough.” 
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A small oval ‘ Portrait of John, Second 
Viscount Bateman,’ which was contributed 
by Lord Bateman to the Burlington House 
Exhibition of 1881 (No. 40), and is now in 
another collection, is initialed ‘“‘T. G.” It 
seems likely that other portraits and land- 
scapes which were painted by the artist for 
Lord Bateman a bore the painter’s 
monogram. 

The portrait which was lent to the White- 
chapel Exhibition in 1906 (No. 65) by the 
late Mr. Alfred Beit, and was exhibited under 
the misleading title of ‘Martha Gains- 
borough, Daughter of the Artist,’ appears 
to be signed with the monogram “T. G.” 
The artist had, of course, two daughters : 
Margaret, who never married, and Mary, 
who married Fischer the hautboy player. 

At least one other picture, the ‘ Portrait 
of Heneage Lloyd and his sister,’ which was 
formerly in the possession of Messrs. P. & D. 
is signed with the monogram 

Do any of your readers know of other 
genuine signatures on this artist’s pictures ? 

MavricE W. BRocKWELL. 


Henry Ireton or Gray’s Inn.—He was 
admitted to Gray’s Inn 12 Feb., 1670, as 
‘son and heir of Henry Ireton of Notts.” 
Both the date and description would seem 
to apply very well to Henry, only son of the 
celebrated Commissary-General ; yet I much 
doubt this identity. Under 24 Aug., 1697, 
Luttrell in his ‘ Diary’ states t at it was 
reported that ‘“‘Mr. Ireton of Graies Inn 
would be appointed to succeed old Mr. 
Wallop, Cursitor-baron of the Exchequer.” 
Two days later he contradicts this report. 
The Commissary-General’s son was in the 
Army at least as early as 1688, and con- 
tinued so until his death, when he was lieu- 
tenant-colonel of Dragoons. It seems hardly 
possible that the soldier and the barrister 
were one and the same person. Who then 
was the barrister ? W. D. Pink. 


JoHN IrEtToN, Lorp Mayor or LONDON 
1658—9.—He was brother to the Commissary- 
General, and was buried in the church of St. 
Bartholomew the Less, 16 March, 1689-90. 
Whom did he ? Did he leave issue ? 
I believe that he was twice married, and that 
his second wife was a widow named Sleigh. 
W. D. Prvx. 

Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


Louis or Lupovic Meri, Roman 
CatHoLic Priest.—I seek information re- 
specting this priest, his family, scenes of 


was a Frenchman, born c. 1764—5, stationed 
first in Scotland, then in England. His last 
ten years he spent in N. Lanes. He died 
Dec., 1819. In what diocese were Roman 
Catholic priests in Lancs from c. 1800 ? 

St. MARYLEBONE. 


‘‘ LANDBOTE.’”’— One of 
the items in the South Tawton Church- 
wardens’ Accounts that seem to call for 
annotation is the following :— 

1528-9. ‘Custos petit allocari de xl* delib’at D° 
Johi Paule [chaplain], & Will’o Oxenham, ad 
solvend the Botemen, & alia on’a incumbent’, p’ut 
p’t3 in eor’ bill.” 

The word ‘‘botemen,” for which the 
scribe could apparently find no Latin equiva- 
lent, cannot be interpreted “‘ boatmen,” for 
there was no navigable water anywhere near. 
I thought it might possibly read “ bokmen ”’ 
(meaning perhaps bookbinders), but two 
chirographical experts have pronounced the 
spelling to be as I have given it above. 
“Boot ” in the ‘N.E.D.’ (11-15 cent. “ bot”’; 
13-16 cent. ‘‘ bote’’) is said to have meant 
(in sense 9) compensation paid, according 
to O.E. usage, for injury or wrongdoing ; 
also (in sense 10) an offering by way of atone- 
ment, sin-offering; according to Lingard, 
‘Fines arising from....these crimes..... 
were paid into the treasury of the Britons 
under the name of Bots.” 

The same element enters into a term 

remarked upon in Rowe’s ‘ Perambulation 
of Dartmoor’ (ed. 1848, p. 4) thus :— 
“In the Forest, as well as in the Venville 
Commons, there have been from ancient times 
certain enclosed lands called ‘ Newtakes,’ as appears 
from accounts rendered by officers of the Forest and 
Manor. The sums paid for these holdings are 
entered as ‘new rents,’ and the tenure is called 
‘ Landbote.’...... Many in the time of Hen. VII. con- 
tained no more than | acre.” 

Turning to a cited article ‘by E. Smirke 
‘On Obscure Words in the West of England ’ 
(Archeological Journal, April, 1848), I note 
as follows. A record of the time of Ed. IIT. 
specifies ‘‘totum illum tenementum cum lande- 
botis adjacentibus.”’ In a thirteenth-century 
Rental of Sidmouth Manor there is a distinct 
head of “‘ Lambote* de Sydemue.” There 
follows a list of tenures at small rents, ex- 
plained to be “ parve augmentationes ad 
voluntatem Domini.’”” New grants of land, 
parcel of the demesne of Lidford and Forest 
of Dartmoor, have been immemorially made 
to be holden by copy of Court Roll, by the 


* The term “ Lambeth,” which I have referred to 
as evidently relating to some form of tenure 
( ve ii. 173), is perhaps another corruption of this 
word, 


labour, and writings (if any). Louis Merlin 
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name of Landbote. The tenants of Lidford 
claimed (by custom) to have such new 

nts made to them on every occasion of 
panne or alienation, in addition to their old 
customary tenements. 

Can the South Tawton ‘‘ botemen”’ have 
been Venville tenants who had been allowed 
to make small encroachments on the Dart- 
moor tract known as “South Tawton 
Common”? But if so, why should pay- 
ments have been made to them? In the 
account of 1552-3 there is the item “ Rec. 
of William Horne, for pasturing of sheep upon 
our Comons, vij’”; and the following 
evidently refer to beating and marking the 
boundaries of the parish and its common :— 

1649. ‘Pd. for bread and beare when that the 
parish’ners yewed [sic] the bonds of our parish, 
vij* vij*. 

1753. **Pd. for meat, drink, and other expences in 

viewing the commons and setting up the bond stons 
in their proper places.” 
The word ‘‘ yewed,” by the way, in the 1649 
extract, must, I think, be from the old verb 
yede, to go or wend, though the verb “ view ” 
is substituted in that of 1752. 

In 1735 we have “pd. the Venville rent 
as usual, 8s. LEGA-WEEKEs. 

Sunny Nook, Rugby Mansions, Addison Bridge, W. 


CARLYLE AND FREEMASONRY.—Can any 
reader - me particulars of any writing 
by Carlyle regarding Freemasons? It is 
said he wrote a pamphlet, or something of 
the kind, all the copies of which were bought 
up by Freemasons. Scorr. 

3, Wellington Mansions, Buckingham Gate. 


Roger”: “ Jotty RoGER”’ =THE 
Prrate Frac.—All readers of books of ad- 
venture have long been acquainted with 
what Stevenson in ‘ Treasure Island’ termed 
“the Jolly Roger—the black flag of piracy ”’; 
and it would be of interest to know how the 
term originated and when it came into 
common use. The adjective apparently 
was not always “Jolly,” as may be judged 
from the following paragraph :— 

‘*They write from Rhode Island, that 26 of the 
Pirates, taken on board the Ranger, by Captain 
pon gy of the Greyhound, were executed there the 
26th of July last. Their Black Flag, under which 
they had committed so many Piracies and Murthers, 
was affixed to one Corner of the Gallows; It had in 
it the Portraiture of Death, with an Hour-Glass in 
one Hand, and a Dart in the other striking into a 
Heart ; and 3 drops of Blood delineated as fallin 
from it. This Flag they call’d Old Roger, and us 
to say They would live and dye under it.” 

This appeared in the various weekly 
London journals of Saturday, 19 Oct., 1723 ; 
and it is quaint to add, from The Daily 


Courant of the previous Monday, that among 


the executed pirates was one John Bright. 
It will be seen that not only was the name 
of the pirate flag different from that to 
which more recent generations have become 
accustomed, but that it was of a decidedly 
greater elaboration than the skull and cross- 
bones of the traditional ‘Jolly Roger’’; 
and writers—as well as readers—of stories 
of piracy may desire to have some light 
thrown on the differences in development. 
ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 
Pca last part issued of the ‘N. E. D.,’ sv. 
$ r2,’ fourth section, quotes: ‘1785, Grose, 
‘Dict. Vulgar T.,’ s.v. Roger, ‘ Jolly roger, a fla; 
hoisted by pirates.’ 1867, Smyth, ‘Sailor's Word. 
bk.,’ ‘ Jolly Roger, a pirate’s flag ; a white skull in 
a black field.’” The next quotation is from 
‘Treasure Island.’] 


Jotty Roger” Inn.—Can any of your 
correspondents inform me what meaning, if 
any, attaches to the “Jolly Roger”? It 
is, I believe, used as the sign of an inn, and 
it has been suggested that it was the name 
of the flag flown by certain pirates. 

Epira W. Hours. 

48, Eaton Square, S.W. 

[See above.] 


TREYSSAC DE VERGY.—In 1770 a pamphlet 
was published called ‘The Lovers ; or, The 
Memoirs of Lady Sarah Bunbury and the 
Countess Percy,’ by M. Treyssac de Vergy, 
Counsellor in the Parliament of Paris. Is 
anything known of the author? The 
Monthly Review, vol. xli. p. 480, thus refers 
to him :— 

“De Ve is an adventurer from the Con- 
tinent, who has for some years honoured this 
country with his presence, and seems to have 
taken up the trade of scribbling in its most dis- 
reputable branches.” 

Again in February, 1776, the same 
periodical speaks of “‘ the celebrated Treysac 
de Vergy lately dead.” 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


‘Eccresia Minirrans’: 
PRAND.—I have a small book, the title-page 
of which is :— 

Ecclesia Militans. | Tragi-comoedia Bipartita, 
Christianz, ejusdemque Catholice fidei, incre- 
mentum, persecutiones, hereses, et alias, ad 
supremum usque Judicii diem, vicissitudines 
varias comprehendens ;_ imprimis Sectariis atque 
Catholicis lectu et actu tam jocunda quam utilis 
Scripta per Michaelum Hiltprandum, Silesium, 
Grotgaviensem. I.V.S.| Cum gratia et privi- 
legio Ces. Maiest, | Dilinge | Excudebat Se- 
baldus Mayer. | M.D.LXXII.’’ 

The tragi-comedy is in the form of two 
Miracle Plays, if they can be correctly 
called so, in which actual persons (for 
example, the Twelve Apostles, the Emperors 
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Tiberius and Constantine, St. Athanasius 
and Arius, and some of the German Re- 
formers), as well as personified virtues, and 
angels and devils, take part, the principal 
character in both plays being Ecclesia. 
The first pay deals with the founding, 
growth, an gem of the Church, till its 
establishment under Constantine, and for 
some time later; the second with its con- 
flict with the Protestant revolution in the 
sixteenth century. 

I should like to learn if the book is well 
known, and if anything is known of the 
author beyond what he tells us in his 
‘ Epistle to the Reader.’ He was a Lutheran 
by education, and a convert to the Roman 
Catholic Church. He seems to have been 
in touch with scholars of repute at that 
time in Germany, some of whom warmly 
commend his book. Did it ever go into a 
second edition? and is it, or its author, 
mentioned by any other writer? In short, 
I should like to get any information possible 
about both the book and its author. 

F. NEwMan. 


PuncH AND Jupy.—When was Punch’s 
wife christened Judy? How early can the 
collocation ‘‘ Punch and Judy” be found? 
The eighteenth-century references generally 
speak of “Punch and his Wife.” In 1818 

ir Walter Scott in ‘The Bride of Lammer- 
moor,’ chap. i., has ‘“ Punch and his wife 
Joan”; but in 1825 C. M. Westmacott, 
‘English Spy,’ ii. 65, has ‘ Old Punch with 
his wife Judy.’’ Can any one furnish earlier 
— J. A. H. Murray. 
xtord. 


LAMBERT OSBALDESTON OR OSBOLSTON.— 
I should be glad to know what authority 
there is for the statement in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ (xlii. 275) that this head master of 
Westminster School was ‘“‘a prebendary of 
Tlton in the church of Wells.’”’ Le Neve 
does not give his name in his list of the 
prebendaries of Ilton. G. F. R. B. 


Mrs. TURNBULL, 1839.—I have two 
rtraits painted in water colours by Mrs. 
bull in 1839. Who was she? ‘ 


C. Mason, 

29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 

(Mr. Algernon Graves states in his ‘* Royal 
Academy of Arts’ that Mrs. Turnbull was pre- 
viously Miss Anna Charlotte Fayermann, and 
afterwards Mrs. Bartholomew. Numerous works 
by her are recorded by Mr. Graves.] 


‘*MSS. or Joun, Lorp BisHop or Ety.” 
—Is it known in whose custody these papers 
(cited by Strype, ‘ Ecclesiastical Memorials,’ 
i, [1721] 43) now are ? Q. V. 


Replies. 


EDOUARD OR EDOUART: 
SILHOUETTE PORTRAITS. 
(10 S. ix. 191.) 


THERE are in m ion three speci- 
mens of the work of the silhouette artist to 

oups 0 -len, gures 
covered with glass. In each case the back- 
ground bears the signature ‘‘ Aug" Edouart 
fecit 1834.” 

One of these pictures, which measures 
fifteen by eighteen inches, represents the 
then Bishop of Ferns and Leighlin, Thomas 
Elrington, and the then Bishop of Raphoe, 
William Bisset (whose death took place in 
September of that year), seated at a round 
table with books and an inkstand upon it, 
all of these, like the figures, being cut out 
in black. The bishops are evidently dis- 
cussing some business of importance, and 
at the moment Bishop Elrington takes the 
leading part. His right hand is outstretched 
with pointed finger, and his‘ left hand holds 
a half-open book. Both bishops have their 
legs crossed, and Bishop Bisset has between 
his a walking-stick. 

Another of the pictures, which measures 
sixteen by twenty-two inches, represents 
Bishop Elrington, with one of his daughters, 
her husband, and their little son. The 
fi, of the bishop is the same as in the 
picture just described and he appears to be 
addressing his ss who is standing 
with a wie in his hand before his grand- 
father. The bishop’s son-in-law stands, with 
his arms crossed, behind his boy ; and his 
wife stands behind her father’s chair, with 
her right hand resting upon it. 

The third picture is much larger, measuring 
two by three feet, and represents Bishop 
Elrington’s son, the editor of Ussher’s works, 
with one of his sisters, his two sons, and 
three daughters. In the front of the picture 
Dr. Elrington, with an umbrella in his hand, 
is s ing to his younger son, who is playing 
with a bow and arrow; the other boy, who 
is holding a soldier’s helmet, is talking to 
his youngest sister. At the back Dr. Elring- 
ton’s eldest daughter is os ing a piano, 
which is also cut out in black; his second 
daughter is giving some flowers (taken from 
a basket which she is carrying) to her aunt, 
who is seated, and has been reading. On 
the floor are two battledores and a shuttle- 


cock. The figures are life-like, and the 
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backgrounds, which represent the walls and 
windows of a room of the period, and are 
different in each picture, add greatly to the 
effect 

I have long wished, like L. A. W., to 
obtain some particulars of Edouart, and 
within the last few weeks a friend has kindly 
lent me a book with the following title-page : 
‘““A Treatise on Silhouette Likenesses, b 
Monsieur Edouart, Silhouettist to the Frenc 
Royal Family, and patronized by his Royal 
Highness the late Duke of Gloucester and 
the Principal Nobility of England, Scotland, 
and. Ireland.” It was published in 1835, 
contains 122+-vii pages, and is: illustrated 
with reproductions of silhouettes of the 
author; the Duke of Gloucester; Dr. 
Majendie, Bishop of Bangor; Daniel 
O’Connell, who is represented, as described 
by L. A. W., reading The Times; the Rev. 
Charles. Simeon ; apoleon; John Smith 
Barry ; and Signor Paganini, as well as by 
a number of reproductions of various scenes 
cut out in black, such as chess-players, a 
skirmish of cavalry, John’s funny story to 
Mary the cook, a fox-hunt, &c. The book 
principally consists of a glorification of the 
author’s art, an account of his experiences 
with his clients, and a list of his chief 
works ; but some information as to his life 
is to be obtained from it. He tells us that 
he was a native of France and came to 
England in 1813 in consequence of the 
change of government in his country. i 
the evacuation of Holland he lost all he 

essed, and on his arrival in England 
e sought to obtain a livelihood by teaching 
French. Subsequently he began to make 
devices and landscapes with human hair, 
and, after an introduction to the Duchess of 
York, invented “the modelling of animals 
covered with their own hair so as to imitate 
nature”’; but as it took him two or three 
months to accomplish the likeness of a dog, 
this did not prove a very profitable em- 
ployment. 

At last, after encountering many diffi- 
culties, he began in 1825 to take silhouette 
likenesses—an occupation in which he found, 
as he says, relief from the gloom and sorrow 
occasioned by the death of his wife, as well 
as pecuniary advantage. He took the like- 
nesses simply by the use of a pair of scissors 
and black paper,and dwells on the superiority 
of his method over that adopted by others, 
in which the likeness was taken by means 
of a machine passed over the face, or from 
a shadow of the profile. From an early 


period he recognized the importance of 
perspective, and in order that all his like- 


nesses might be on the same scale, he was 
accustomed to take the| height of his clients 
with a military standard. The backgrounds 
were prepared by artists under his own 
direction; and owing to the injury which 
had been done to his pictures by careless 
workmen, a frame-maker of his own always 
accompanied him. On the background of 
his portrait in the book is a list of the towns 
in which he had stayed, including Cheltenham, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, th, Bristol, 
Windsor, Perth, Glasgow, Dublin, Cork, 
Killarney, Kinsale, &c.; and laudatory 
notices of his work in those places are given 
in an appendix. The time occupied in 
taking a likeness averaged five minutes, and 

his charge was five shillings. $i 
He seems to have been of a highly sensitive 
disposition, and devotes a chapter to the 
vexations and slights his profession brought 
upon him, and another to the grievances 
and miseries of artists. Duplicates of the 
likenesses which he took were retained by 
him, and pasted in books. It would be of 
interest to discover what has become of a 
collection which, at the time he published 

his book, included over 50,000 portraits. 

F, Exrrineton Batt. 

Dublin. 


L. A. W. is right in his conjecture about 
the name. A good notice of Edouard, and 
well illustrated, appeared in The English 
Illustrated Magazine of July, 1890 (vol. viii. 


ME! bp. 747-52), by the late Mr. Andrew W 


Tuer. It contains biographical details, and 
the O’Connell portrait is mentioned and 
figured on p. 750. 

The Strand of November, 1896, had also 
an article on ‘ Great Men’s Shadows,’ by Mr. 
S. J. Housley, and there is a little more 
about Edouard. The O’Connell portrait is 
again reproduced, and other workers are 
mentioned. The last illustration to this is 
@ view of the “profile machine” of Schmal- 
calder. 8. L. Perry. 


Cuartes Lamp’s Capt. (10 S. 
xi. 241, 295).—The portrait of Capt. Starkey 
mentioned at the latter reference is @ 
wretched cut of the Catnach type, taken 
from @ genuine ere pone by a well- 
known artist of his day—Henry Perlee 
Parker. Parker, colleague in after years of 
T. M. Richardson and J. W. Carmichael, 
came to Newcastle: from Plymouth Dock 
(Devonport) in 1815, and made his mark by 

ainting a picture of fourteen ‘‘ Newcastle 

ccentrics,”” assembled in a great resort of 
hawkers, cadgers, and the like, known as 
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“ Hell’s Kitchen.” Their sobriquets, in left- 
to-right order, were “Aud Judy,” ‘“ Jenn 
Ballo,” ‘‘Whin Bob,” “Jacky Coxon,” 
“Pussy Willy,” “Cull Billy,” ‘‘ Donald,’ 
*““Bugle-nosed Jack,” ‘‘Hangy,” ‘Bold 
Archy,” “Blind Willy,” “ Shoe-tie Anty,” 
“Capt. Starkey,”’ and ‘‘ Doodem Daddum.”’ 
Mr. Charles. John Brandling, one of the 
M.P.s for Newcastle, bought the picture, 
and allowed it to be engraved. The plate 
had a@ great run, and is still to be seen in the 
houses of old Tyneside families. 

In that picture Capt. Starkey figures as 
Parker saw and knew him. He appears as 
an old man of short stature, with flowing 
white hair, long coat, and shoes with buckles. 
In his right hand he holds a stick, and in his 
left, which is erossed over the right, he holds 
a hat—the same to all appearance as in 
Ransom’s etching, but with its lining turned 
towards the spectator, from which lining 


protrudes something, maybe a glove, a 


piece of rag, or possibly one of his ready- 
signed halfpenny I O U’s. 

In justice to the publishers of the miserable 
cut mentioned by E. G. B. it may be added 
that in 1891, when issuing an illustrated and 
enlarged edition of the songs, with lives, 


‘portraits, and autographs of the writers, they 


process blocked” Parker’s entire picture 
for a frontispiece, and as such it appears in 
the volume. 

Capt. Starkey relates in his ‘Memoirs’ 
(sm. 4to, 14 pp-) that he was born at the 
Lying-in Hospital, Brownlow Street, Long 
Acre, London, on 19 Dec., 1757, and that 
his father and mother were natives of New- 
castle. I find that his father, Benjamin 
Starkey, whose name he bore, was a member 
of the Neweastle Cordwainers’ Company, 
though the cognomen does not otherwise or 
elsewhere appear in the locality. 

Now the “freelage”’ of a@ town which 
returned two members to Parliament, at a 


‘time when none but free burgesses could 


vote and polls lasted several days, was of 


‘some value. Starkey the elder was brought 


down from London to vote at contested 
elections in 1774 and 1777, and in the election 
of 1780 his son, who had meanwhile acquired 
the freedom by patrimony, accompanied 
him. The old man had voted in 1777 against 
that unprincipled adventurer Andrew Robin- 
son Stoney Bowes (Thackeray’s Barry Lyn- 
don), but in 1780 both he and his son plumped 
for him! In 1784 they were brought. down 
to oppose him, but Bowes shirked the poll. 
It was in this way that the Starkey connexion 
with Tyneside was kept up, and that a 
Cockney schoolmaster, non-native and non- 


resident, was given a home in an institution 
founded for:decayed Newcastle freemen. 

After the articles by Hone and Charles 
_Lamb appeared in the ‘ Every-Day Book,’ a 
local journalist and poet, Wm. Gill Thompson, 
| contributed some interesting reminiscences 
of Starkey’s later days to that publication. 
| They will be found in vol. i. under date 
26 Noyember, headed ‘More Last- Words 
respecting Capt. Starkey. 

RicHARD WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Recusants’ Marriaces (10 xi. 290).— 
There can be no question that marriages 
celebrated by Catholic priests were regarded 
as valid during the Tudor and Stuart times 
of persecution, but they were highly danger- 
ous for all. the persons concerned. It is 
probable that in many cases the priests per- 
formed the ceremony, and that afterwards 
the contracting parties, though already man 
-and wife, went to the Protestant church, 
and had the State service performed there. 
I have seen entries in parish registers which 
go a long way towards proving this. _ Some- 
times this seems to have been dispensed with. 
There .is a curious example illustrating the 
custom in ‘The List of Roman Catholics in 
the County of York in 1604,’ edited by me 
twenty-seven years ago from a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library. There we find under 
Bransbie the following return :— ‘ 

“Secret mariage. Richard Cholmley Esquie 
maryed with Mary Hungate in the presence of 
John Wilson, William Martin, Hugh Hope & 
Christopher Danyell, in a fell with a popishe 
priest, as they hear.” 

This must have been a picturesque scene, 
though by no means unattended by danger 
to the priest. The lady and her lover, it is 
evident, dared not marry in her father’s 
house for fear of spies, so an appointment 
was made to meet in some secluded nook in 
the wild moorlands; a priest was found 
ready to risk his life by perenne the rite, 
and the wedding party returned without 
DWARD PEACOCK. 


discovery. 


In a letter by Recorder Fleetwood to Lord 
Burghley in 1583 is an account of the mar- 
riage of a girl named Abraham, heiress of 
a small estate in Lancashire, in London by 
|“ an old priest”; but this was a surprise 
'or forced marriage, though all the ies 
'were Catholics. See Ellis’s ‘ Letters,’ First 
| Series, ii. 292. 

In 1604 it was reported to the Bishop of 
Chester from Bleasdale in North Lancashire 
‘that Alexander Richardson and his wife were 
| “suspect to be married by an old, priest.’ 
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At Poulton le Fylde in 1611 it was presented | 
that various persons had been “ married by 
popish priests.” 

n 1707 and 1710 several marriages are 
entered in the Ribchester registers as having 
been solemnized “ per Romish priest” or 
papist priest.’ 

he ‘ Diary ’ of Nicholas Blundell of Little 
Crosby gives the following entries as to his 
marriage in 1703 :— 

“June 16th. Lady Dowager Webb acquainted 
me the marriage was to be the day following. 

“June 17th. Iwas married to Lord Langdale's 
daughter by Mr. Sloughter, a clergyman. 

“June 2lst. I went with Sir John Webb to 
Parson Burcher’s and gave him half a guinea as 
marriage dues.” 

William Bourcher became Rector of Hath- 
crop in Gloucestershire in 1686, as appears 
from Foster’s ‘ Alumni.’ 

A century ago it was usual for Catholics 
to be married by a priest and in the parish 
church as well—the latter to secure the 
legal registration. Examples will be found 
in the marriage advertisements in the news- 
papers. The double ceremony was probably 
& consequence of the Marriage Act of 1753. 


First oF Marcu : SwEEP “ FLEES"? Away 
(10 8. xi. 226, 277).—I ought to have added 
to my note that this saying is in connexion 
with “‘ spring cleaning,” and the sweeping of 
“* flees”? away means to clear out the dead 
flies which, with dust, are found at the back 
of pictures and in holes and corners. A 
very large number of people say ‘flees ” 
when they mean flies. Then, again, it is 
said that fleas begin to be troublesome after 
March has set in, which bears out the saying 
of Mr. Joun B. Twycross’s grandmother. | 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


There was no trouble to find flies here in 
March this year. We then swept them up 
by the hundred every day in the brick court 
at the back of my house ; being in a semi- 
dormant state they were easily swept 
together and destroyed. We very seldom 


see one there now. JOHN T. PaGeE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


MECHANICAL Roap CarriaGEs (10 S. xi. 
305).—The term “ triumphant,” as applied | 
to the modern motor-car, appears to me to | 
be somewhat inappropriate, for the auto-. 
mobile has not yet altogether beaten the 
railway train. | 

During the eighteenth century there | 
appears to have been several attempts to 
construct an automatic road vehicle. The 


| 


Public Advertiser of Wednesday, 16 May, 
1759, contains the following paragraph :— 

“ Mr. Ladd’s Patent four-wheel carriage that goes 
without horses, and will carry four or five persons 
at the rate of six miles an hour, is at Mr. Cock’s 
Great Room, Spring Gardens. It is on solid 
mechanical principles.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, xxxix. 369 
(August, 1769), contains a description, 
with an illustration, of ‘“‘a machine to go 
without horses, which was mentioned by 
the professor of Trinity College, Dublin, in 
the course of his lectures about three years 
ago.” It appears to have been a species of 
bicycle. 

arly in the nineteenth century we come 
upon the following account in The St. James’s 
Chronicle, 13-16 April, 1805 :— 

““H. Young, executed at Worcester a few days 
ago for forgery, was the person who invented a 
machine to go without horses, and worked himself 
from London to Hales, Devon.” 

Hitherto the motor chronicler, who, to 
say the least, is very perfunctory in his 
historical methods, seems to have overlooked 
Mr. Ladd’s patent four-wheel carriage 
entirely. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


SeveNTH Licut Dragoons (10 8. xi. 310). 
—The movements of the regiment during 
the period 1790-1810 were Hounslow, 1789- 
1790; to Lewes in June, 1790; to Brighton 
in April, 1791 ; to Canterbury in June, 1791 ; 
and in the summer of 1792 to Nottingham. 
Served in campaign in Flanders in 1793-5, 
including the actions of Lannoy, Prémont, 
Cateau, Tournay, Roubaix and Mouvaix, 
second battle of Tournay, Breda, Nimeguen, 
and the retreat through Holland to Germany. 
Returned to England Nov., 1795. En- 
camped near Windsor in 1799. Campaign in 
Holland, 1799; embarked in September at 
Ramsgate, battle of Bergen and Egmont- 
op-Zee, and actions of Beverwyck and 
Wyck-op-Zee ; returned to England Dec., 
1799. 1799-1800, Canterbury ; 1801, Read- 
ing, Oxfordshire, and Wiltshire; 1802-8, 
Ipswich and Norwich; 1808-9, Peninsular 

ar, including actions at Sahagun, Carrion, 
and Benevente, and the retreat to Corunna, 
1809, returned to England, quartered at 
Guildford and Weymouth. Embarked for 
Ireland May, 1810, where it remained until 
1813. R. Mackenzie Hopen, Col. 

United Service Club, 8.W. 


See pp. 56-62 of ‘ Historical Records of 
the Seventh Dragoon Guards.’ 
A. RHODES. 


[We have forwarded to Mr. Hoiwortuy the long 
account sent by Mr. RHODES. ] 
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THE RHINE A FRENcH Bounpary (10 S. 
xi. 307).—The answer appended to Sir J. K. 
LavGHTON’s query is incorrect in one par- 
ticular. Alfred de Musset’s ‘‘ Nous l’avons 
eu, votre Rhin allemand,” was an answer, not 
to ‘Die Wacht am Rhein,’ but to a feeble 
effusion called the ‘ Rheinlied,’ which begins : 

Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, 
Den freien deutschen Rhein. 

It appeared in 1840, and made a great 
sensation ; a prize was offered for the best 
setting, but the accepted tune is no better 
than the words. ‘Die Wacht am Rhein’ 
was written about the same time by Max 
Schneckenburger; but the tune by Carl 
Wilhelm, which made it famous, was not 
composed till 1854. 

I do not remember that De Musset’s 
answer to the ‘ Rheinlied’ was sung by the 
French in 1870. H. Davey. 


MacNas LEGEND (10 S. xi. 208).—Dean 
Ramsay in his ‘ Reminiscences ’ gives (p. 170) 
an anecdote about the “last Laird of Mac- 
nab, before the clan finally broke up and 
emigrated to Canada”; and another is 
recorded in Black’s ‘ Picturesque Tourist of 
Scotland’ in a foot-note to the article on 
Killin. I need not repeat the anecdote, but 
we are told in the text that Killen 
““was the ancient abode of the clan Macnab, 
whose burial-ground is situated in a pine-covered 
island in the midst of the river Dochart, a little 
above the village....This departed clan, though 
‘small had remarkable renown in its day. Their 
country was the glen of the Dochart, and the house 
of their chief was Kinnell, close to Killin. The 
whole of this property, with various other petty 
estates, has been merged within the vast area 
of the Breadalbane possessions.” 

In an article in these pages on the origi 
366) from a very interesting little work, 
* Antiquities of Strathearn,’ by John Shearer. 
It contains an account of the feuds of the 
““Neishes and M‘Nabs,” apparently the 
local traditions. The M‘Nabs at some 
remote period all but exterminated the 
Neishes in a nage sc fight at Glenbolrachan, 
“which divides two hills rising due north 
of Lochearnfoot.”’ A large stone marks the 
spot where the chief of the Neishes fell, 
covered with dagger wounds ; and stains of 
blood, ‘‘ which cannot by any means be 
effaced,” are still visible on it. After an 
indefinite lapse of time, we find the chief of 
the M‘Nabs located at Kinnel in the reign 
of James V., and the Neishes occupying as 
banditti the island in Lochearn. e band 


robs M‘Nab’s man-servant on his way home 
from Crieff, laden with his master’s purchases. 


On learning of the outrage, M‘Nab, who had 
twelve sons, the weakest of whom could 
drive his dirk through a two-inch board, 
and among them Ioin mion Mac an Appa 
(‘smooth John M‘Nab’”’), exclaimed before 
his formidable progeny: “ Bhi’n oiach an 
oiddch na ’m bu ghillean an gillean”’ (‘The 
night is the night if lads were but lads”). 
On the hint, his sons, led by Smooth John, 
started off across the hills from Loch Tay 
to Loch Earn, carrying with them a “‘ pleasure 
boat”; and at the end of their journey 
they espied in the robber’s gloomy mansion 
old Neish sitting alone by the fire, and gave 
a loud tap at the door. In answer to the 
old man’s question, they said: “Co bhu 
dorra leat a’ bhiann ?” (“‘ Who would you like 
worst were here ?”’) and he replied, “‘ Smooth 
John M‘Nab.” They then burst the door 
in, and Smooth John, seizing the old man 
by his remaining grey hairs, “ twisted him 
below his knee” and severed his head from 
his body. The other members of the 
family were quickly butchered in their 
various hiding-places, except one little boy, 
who had crept under a , and who after- 
wards settled peaceably in the neighbour- 
hood, to become the ancestor of all the 
Neishes of the present day inhabiting 
Strathearn and Strathallan. The M‘Nabs 
left the island with the chief robber’s head, 
and, abandoning their boat on the hillside, 
‘* where some of its mouldering timbers were 


seen not long ago,” returned with their 
ghastly trophy to their father’s hall. On 
seeing it, M‘Nab cried out “Na _boidh 
fromgh oirbh !”’ (“‘ Dread nought”). Hence 
the arms and motto of the M‘Nabs, a motto 
since known on mightier waters than the 
little loch of Strathearn. J. P. OWEN. 


Ernisius: A Proper NAME (10 S. x. 388> 
471; xi. 33, 155).—I am afraid Mr. Exwis 
did not notice my letter at xi. 33. His 
instances are very interesting, and after Mr. 
MartIn’s testimony that there is a name 
Ernisus, I am quite disposed to believe in 
them. 

In the face, however, of the evidence I 
have given of cases in which the name of 
this particular Nevill, when examined for 
this special p se, proves to be Hervey 
or Hervé, I am, think, entitled to say that 
Mr. Exis’s entries, which I understand to 
be taken from printed Calendars or books, 
are not of any value until they have been 
re-examined as to this particular point. 
It is conceivable that the m ought in all 
cases to have been read as u, and until 
this has been settled by reference to the 
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originals, no multiplication of instances 
from print is of any use. 

Erneis certainly seems a more reasonable 
root for Ernisius than does Hervé for Her- 
visius, yet Mr. Martin says he would 
expect Hervicius ; and we have Hervesius 
in the Durrinton charters 

The particular Nevill was of the stock of 
Richard de Neuville, and that would account 
for the name Ernisius, supposing that Mr. 
ELtis’s ‘names are correct. On the other 
hand, there is my evidence that the name 
was Hervey, and the connexion with the 
other Breton name Alan. 

I shall be thankful if some expert in old 
writing will clear the matter up, and I think 
it is of sufficient interest ; but the reference 
must of .course be to original early docu- 
ments, as later scribes may easily have 
hopelessly confused the two names. 

Indeed, as is shown in the instance from 
Chichester sent by PREBENDARY DEEDES, 
this was thecase. Nevitt, F.S.A. 

Castle Hill, Guildford. 


Sures’ Periopicars (10 8. xi. 328).— 
Ships’ papers are not at all common in our 
Navy. I think I have only come across 
three or four all the time I have been doing 
work in connexion with the service. The 
Shillelah, run by the Hibernia during her 
last commission, and edited by the Rev. 
T. W. L. Caspersz, R.N., the chaplain, is 
the best I have seen. 

The practice of having ships’ papers is 
much more common in the U. 8, Navy. 
The fact that our men have in The Fleet a 
paper run entirely in their interests may 
possibly account for their scarcity. 

GERARD T. MEYNELL. 


CHINESE PRONUNCIATION (10 S. xi. 86). 
—Europeans, when romanizing Chinese 
names, geographical or other, as a rule 
reproduce the sounds of either Northern 
Mandarin, spoken at Peking, or of Southern 
Mandarin, spoken at Nanking. One pecu- 
liarity of the Peking dialect is that it has 
fewer initials than that of Nanking. 
To write an exhaustive treatise on the 
subject would occupy too much space, but 
I will illustrate what I mean by examples. 
The sounds ki, kiang, kiao, &c., of the 
Nanking dialect, as also tsi, tsiang, and tsiao 
of the same dialect, become chi, chiang, and 
chiao at Peking. Similarly hi, hiang, hiao, 
as well as si, siang, and siao, of Nanking 
both become hsi, hsiang, and hsiao at the 
Northern capital. Therefore the Kin-chou 
cited by Mr. Pratt is always Kin-choat to 
the Southerners, and Chin-chou to the 


‘Northerners. In the same way Yang-tze- 
Kiang is the Southern pronunciation — of 
Yang-tze-Chiang. The former used to be 
the most usual pronunciation in European 
books, but of late seogrephics) works at 
home have acquired a habit of using the 
Lsystem of romanization officially recognized 
by the Chinese Customs Service and by the 
British Consular Service in China. 

The German possession Kiao-chou would 
be called in the North Chiao-chou, and in the 
South Kiao-chou. In none of these cases 
is there any new thing. The appearance of 
ag and a}, noticed by Mr. Pratt, is, how- 
ever, a question not of latitude, but of 
aspirates and non-aspirates. The initials k 
and ch in Chinese names do not correspond 
exactly to our English & in kail and ch in 
chip. In Chinese there is an aspirated and 
an unaspirated k. The aspirated Chinese 
k is harder than our letter, and the unas- 
pirated softer. The English k may be con- 
veniently used for the aspirated Chinese k, 
though it is not quite hard enough; while 
our g may satisfactorily represent the 
Chinese unaspirated k, though it is a little 
too soft. The same is true of the letters ch, 
p, and t, which when unaspirated may be 
written 7, b, and d. In the name Kiao-chou 
both initials being unaspirated, it is a con- 
venience to use for them g and 7. ‘‘ Shan- 
tung” may in like manner be pronounced 
*Shandoong”’ with fair approximation to 
accuracy. 

There is naturally a temptation to see a 
connexion between ‘Ta-lien-wan” and 
“Dalny,” but the two words have abso- 
lutely nothing to do with each other, and 
the resemblance is fortuitous. ‘‘ Dalny ’”” 
means, in Russian, far. 

G. M. H. PLayFarr. . 

Foochow. 


Porrer’s Bar: SEVEN Krnos (lv S. xi 
89, 154, 234, 335).—I must join issue with 


Mr. Bres~aR as to there being anything 
‘“‘ ambitious ” in the title of Charlton Kings: 
(? outside Cheltenham), and scores of other 
villages with that adjunct. Two such in the 
Hampshire ‘Domesday,’ Kingsclere and 
King’s Sombourn, are shown to have been 
held by Edward the Confessor in dominio, 
in his own hands. The same ay probably 
be quoted of many others. 


Land called ‘‘ Sevenkynges by Crake- 
boneslane”’ in Ilford is mentioned as far 
back as 1437. Reference to it will be found 
on p. 239 of the list of Foreign Accounts. 
preserved in the Public Record ee a 
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Sr. Srpwett (10 S. xi. 290).—Mr. J. W. 
STANDERWICK states that he cannot trace St. 
Sidwell in Butler’s ‘Lives of the Saints.’ 
St. Sidwell is not found there for the very 
good reason that there is no such saint, 

idwell being a corruption of Sativola. 

In the history of Exeter by the late 
Prof. Freeman in the ‘“ Historic Towns” 
Series, 1887, there is the following passage :— 

“There is the local legend of Saint Sativola or 
Sidwell, whose name lives in the dedication of a 
suburban church. Her story seems to be placed 
late in the seventh century, and her worship is 
anyhow older than the time of .Ethelstan. In the 
focal martyrology she is murdered in Britannia 
foras murum civitatis Exonie. If this proves any- 
thing, it would point to a time when the city was in 
English occupation, while the surrounding country 
was still British. But it is hard to make anything 
of the saint herself, of her father Brenna, and her 
sisters Juthwara and Eadwara. Their names, at 
least, must be corruption of something English.” 

There is another church in the West of 
England dedicated to St. Sidwell—the parish 
church of Lidcott in North Cornwall, the 
birthplace of Adams ‘the astronomer. — 

am indebted to Prebendary Bird, 
rector of St. Sidwell’s, for directing my 
attention to the passage in Freeman’s book. 
T. LETHBRIDGE MARSHALL. 
Exeter. 


Accounts of St. Sidwell or St. Sativola 
will be found in Owen’s ‘ Sanctorale Catho- 
licum,’ 1880, and Husenbeth’s ‘ Emblems 
of Saints,’ 1882. Harry HeEms. 

Exeter. 


See Parker’s ‘Calendar of the Anglican 
Church,’ 1851. T. Pace. 


A full account of this saint may be found 
in ‘Studies in Church Dedications,’ by 
Frances Arnold-Forster, vol. ii. p. 407. See 
also ‘The Celt and the Teuton in Exeter’ 
(by Kerslake) in Archeol. Journ., vol. xxx., 
and ‘The Ancient Diocese of Exeter,’ by H. 
Reynolds, 8vo, p. 16. J. W. BRADLEY. 


-In Latin St. Sidwell appears as Sancta 
Sativola, but the Roman Martyrology knows 
her not. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


For this saint consult Stanton’s ‘Meno- 
logy of England and Wales,’ 1 Angus, 

[Several replies have been forwarded to Mr. 
STANDERWICK.] 


SPENCER COWPER, JUSTICE OF THE Com- 
MON Pies (10 S. xi. 308).—He was admitted 
to the Middle Temple 7 May, 1687; called 
to the Bar 26 May, 1693; admitted ad 
eundem to Liicoln’s -Inn 21 Oct.,’ 1713; 


Bencher of that Society 12 Feb., 1715; 
Treasurer thereof 28 Nov., 1715; and was 
also elected a Bencher of the Middle Temple 
23 Oct., 1718. He was Attorney-General to 
the Prince of Wales from 22 Oct., 1714, to 
May, 1717; K.C. 5 Jan., 1715; Chief 
Justice of Chester, 17 July, 1717, till his 
death; Serjeant-at-Law for promotion 
24 Oct., 1727; Justice of the Common Pleas 
24 Oct., 1727, until his death 10 Dec., 1728. 
He was not, as stated by Foss and other 
authorities, Attorney of the Duchy of 
Lancaster in 1727, but of the Duchy of 
Cornwall 1714-17. W. D. Prxx. 


A reference to ‘ Notable Middle Templars, 
by John Hutchinson, Librarian of the Middle 
Temple, will give G. F. R..B. the informa- 
tion for which he asks. 

C. E. A. BEDWELL. 


Fécamp ABBEY: BREDE MANnor (10 8. 
xi. 308, 357).—Not having the information 
asked for by A. L. F., I wrote to M. Pierre 
Le Grand of the “ distillerie de la Béné- 
dictine,” Fécamp, who has very courteously 
answered my letter. He says that 
“the searches made in our library and our muni- 
ment room (chartrier), among the numerous 
charters giving or confirming properties possessed 
in England by the Benedictine monks of Fécamp, 
have not ili in the discovery of any document 
relating to the manor of Brede.” 

He states that after the Revolution the 
Town Library of Rouen got possession of a 
large part of the manuscripts of the monks 
of Fécamp, and suggests application to M. 
Henri Loriquet, Conservateur de la Biblio- 
théque de la Ville de Rouen. He adds that 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, is 
another of the collection of deeds 
(cartulaire) of the Abbey of Fécamp, among 
the ‘‘ Fonds Moreau.” 

Happening to be in Paris, I have been 
to the National Library. The ‘ Fonds 
Moreau” (‘‘ La collection Moreau”) are a 
collection of manuscripts made by Jacob 
Nicolas Moreau (born 1742, died 1804), 
avocat, afterwards conseiller & la Cour des 
Aides de Provence, and librarian to Queen 
Marie Antoinette, and finally Historiographe 
de France. The volume containing the 
copies of charters, bulls, &c., is 

‘*341. Intendance de Normandie. ‘Chartres de 
Vabbaye de Fécamp, copiées sur les originaux con- 
servées dans les archives de cette abbaye par Dom 
J. Le Noir, 1764,’” &c. 

I regret to say that I found nothing about 
the Manor of Brede, but I confess that my 
search was not very close. Every charter or 
bull is, I think, preceded by an abstract in 
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French, written presumably by Dom le Noir. 
I think that I may say that all or nearly all 
of the charters concern places in France. 
Some date from before William the Con- 
queror. 

As this visit to the Bibliothéque Nationale 
was my first, I should like to note the great 
courtesy offered to me by the officials. I 
may mention that the process of being 
admitted for one visit is made very easy, 
and needs enly a few minutes, while a pro- 
longed privilege of entrance for a foreigner 
requires an application through his 
am or. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


RIcHARD STEWARD, DEAN DESIGNATE OF 
WEsTMINSTER (10 S. xi. 289).—‘ D.N.B.’ 
refers to Welch’s ‘ Alumni Westmon.,’ pp. 
20; 21. A. R. BAyLEy. 


Women AND Prpss (10 S. xi. 328).—It is 
surely conceivable that, even in the early 
years of the seventeenth century the “ deli- 
cate, wholesome, and clear-complexioned 
wives ”’ of the tobacco-“ drinking ”’ lords of 
creation did from time to time take a whiff, 
for their consolation, from the husband’s 
pipe ; but it would perhaps be hard to find, 
even in the scurrilous pamphlets of the 
time, any records of such infractions of the 
royal ‘Counterblast.’ But a century later 
we get a hint of the recognition of the 
practice. 

There lies before me a line engraving 
(measuring 103 in. by 7} in.) published about 
1690-1700 (“Jean Batiste HBonnart ex 
rue S. Jaques au Coq auec privil.”). It 
represents, within a very decorative border, 
a young woman, rather décolletée, 
seated, and grasping in her left hand a 
glass flask ha! ful of liquor. In her right 
hand, which is extended, she holds very 
delicately, between thumb and forefinger, a 
lighted pipe with small bowl and long thin 
stem. bn a cartouche forming a of 
the decoration of the border is this in- 
scription :— 

Dans ses moments de resverie, 
Cette Belle cherche en fumant, 
A Tromper la melancolie 
Que luy cause un perfide Amant. 

A far-away look in her beautiful eyes 
accords with the frame of mind suggested 
by the inscription. The graceful pose of 
the smoker and the careful execution of the 
print seem to prohibit the idea that any- 
thing in the nature of caricature was in- 
tended by the artist. Robert and Nicholas 


Bonnard (born in Paris about 1646) were 
engravers of some consideration, and Jean 


Bonnard the younger, who was engraving 
in 1690, was probably a relation of theirs. 
J. Exior Hopexm. 


The use of pipes by women ap to 
have been known in Stuart times, though 
probably it was not common, at least in 
polite society. Sylvester, in ‘Tobacco Bat- 
tered,’ says that “‘ Fooles of all Sexes haunt 
it ” 


I remember well seeing respectable old 
women smoking “‘ churchwardens ” here and 
there in country places, but that was fifty 
years since, or more. Cc. C. B. 


‘““BLow THE COBWEBS AWAY” (10 S. xi. 
189, 253).—The allusion to this saying in 
Hudibras,’ ay originally in 1663, 
ought not to be forgotten :— 

uoth Ralpho, ‘‘ Nothing but th’ abuse 
f human learning you produce ; 
Learning, that cobweb of the brain, 
Profane, erroneous, and vain.” 
Part I. Canto 1. 1337. 

A note in my copy, a small 12mo in 
2 vols., says :— 

*“’'T was the opinion of those tinkers, tailors, &c.,. 
that governed Chelmsford at the beginning of the: 
Rebellion ‘That learning had always 
to the Gospel, and that it were a happy 
there were no universities, and that all. 
burnt except the Bible.’ ” 

Though there is no date on the title-page, 
yet appended to some of the illustrations is 
** Printed for C. Cooke, Sep. 2, 1803.’ It is, 
I. imagine, one of a cket series called. 
“* Cooke’s Modern Novelists,” which included 
many of the works of Fielding and Smollett. 

JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 


n an enemy 
thing if 
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Mr. RatrcuirFre’s reference to the use of 
cobwebs as a cure for flesh-cuts is men- 
tioned by Shakespeare :— 

Bottom. Master Cobweb, if I cut my finger, I 
shall make bold with you. 

Mid. N. Dream,’ III. i. 186. 


Tom JONEs. 


‘LA PIERRE QUI RAGE” (10 S. xi. 309).— 
The Provengal name of this street is ‘“‘ Car- 
riero de la péiro que rajo”’ (Gushing-Stone 
Street), it is so named from a small fountain 
in it. Rajo, properly pronounced rddz, 
becomes rddj in Marseilles speech, and an 
ignorant or malicious official has made this. 
into rage. Sad havoc is thus made with the 
names of streets and railway stations, 
besides hills and valleys, by French or French- 
aping officials. The people of the South of 
France have not that energy which has 
enabled the Flemi of Belgium to resist 
attempts at destroying their language, and 
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to demand that names of streets shall be 
inscribed in Flemish as well as in French. 
Epwarp NICHOLSON. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Inferno of Dante Alighieri. Literally trans- 
lated into English Verse in the Measure of the 
Original by Sir Samuel Walker Griffith, Chief 
Justice of the High Court of Australia. 
(Sydney, Angus & Robertson.) 

Ir is pleasant to find the Old World joining hands 

with the Antipodes in scholarship, and we think 

that the distinguished judge has done an excellent 
work in presenting this version of Dante to 

Australians. Most modern authors get false 

opinion of style and comparative merit, because 

they are ignorant of the great classics of literature, 
and rely merely on the authors of the last fifty 
ears or so for exemplars. If this is true of 
ngland, it is, of course, more evidently so in 
regard to a country like Australia, which is too 
busy and too young as yet to achieve literary 
traditions. 

The version before us gives a better idea of 
the original than many more ambitious efforts ; 
it will bear comparison both with the original 
text and with such a rendering as Longfellow’s, 
on which it improves occasionally in the matter 
of diction. The translator has wisely not sought 
to embroider the sense of his author, while he 
has managed successfully to avoid the perils of 
gemeine,” the commonplace 
which may be poetry in one language, but not 
in another. Inversions—a common way of 
evading difficulties with translators—are not 
overdone, and it is clear that Sir Samuel has 
founded his vocabulary on considerable know- 
ledge of English poetry. His occasional licences 
pe. 9 as ‘‘’gan” are fully justified. Regarding 
the version as a whole as successfully plain and 
dignified, we do not like the use of ‘‘ quite,” as in 


Now, reader, thou shalt hear a sport quite novel, 
and 


flouting 
Of such sort that I quite believe it frets them. 


The correctness of the work is a matter for 
congratulation, for some of the latest translators 
have made mistakes in rendering the Italian as 
well as introducing needlessly fanciful para- 
phrases. We give as a specimen of the book 
Dante’s reply to his master when first discovered : 
‘“* And art thou then that Virgil, and that fountain 

Which poureth forth so wide a flood of lan- 

guage ?” 

I answered him with reverent brow and bashful : 
“ O light and honour, thou of other poets, 

May the long study and the great affection 
Profit me now, that made me search thy volume. 
Thou art my master, and thou art my author: 

And thou alone art he from whom I borrowed 

The polished style that hath achieved me 

honour.” 

We note that every third line of the translation 
is numbered, and that the book is printed in a 


pleasant type and laudably free from misprints. 
We hope that Sir Samuel Griffith may find 


time to add the ‘ Purgatorio’ and ‘ Paradiso’ to 


this volume. Since Bowen’s work on Vi we 
remember no worthy manifestations of the 
literary judge, who seems, alas be as rare 


nowadays as the literary bishop. 


In The Fortnightly Review Mr. Justin McCarthy 
deals with ‘The Love-Letters.’ Mr. 
W. T. Stead discusses his somewhat credulous 
‘ Exploration of the other World,’ claiming to 
have received messages from the dead. Georgette 
Leblanc Maerterlinck, wife of the famous drama- 
tist, has some pretty prose ‘ In Madame Bovary’s 
Country,’ which reads well in the version of Mr. 
A. T. de Mattos, one of the few translators who 
can be trusted to give us good work nowadays. 
‘ Our Insularity,’ by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, is an 
interesting address to the Modern Languages 
Association on a notable English deficiency, our 
sloth in the appreciation and assimilation of 
foreign work. ke all that Mr. Fisher writes, 
it is effectively worded. Prof. Marcus Hartog 
and his colleague continue their studies in ‘ The 
Irish Dialect of English,’ which we find alike 
scholarly and entertaining. We do not parti- 
cularly care for Mr. S. R. Crockett’s ‘ Page from 
the Diary of Mr. William Hewer,’ which is a 
piece of pseudo-Pepysian diary. ‘ Bell and the 
Dragon,’ an educational article by Mr. F. J. 


Harvey Darton, and ‘John Galsworthy as 
Dramatist,’ o- Mr. E. A. Baughan, are both 
interesting icles in their special ways. We 


are glad to see that The Fortnightly is not swamped 
with politics, on which far too much is now 
being written for our taste. 

The Nineteenth Century is chiefly concerned 
with technical matters and politics. Besides 
‘Six German Opinions on the Naval Question’ 
we have another in ‘ What every German knows,’ 
a needlessly pompous exposition, by a German 
valet and secretary, of what a leading politician 
ought to say to an English audience on Germany 
and Dreadnoughts. We cannot see much that 
is new in this imaginary conversation by Mr. 
Austin Harrison. Canon Hensley Henson writes 
in his usual trenchant journalistic style about 
‘The Lambeth Ideal of Re-union,’ and spoils his 
case by overdoing it. Mr. D. C. Lathbury’s 
High Church views of ‘ Prayer Book Revision 
and the Ornaments Rubric’ are more moderate 
and more effective. Mr. Lewis Melville gives us 
new matter in some unpublished correspondence 
concerning ‘ William Beckford’s Adventure in 
Diplomacy.’ Capt. T. G. Tulloch in ‘ The Aerial 
Peril’ deals with the —— airship, and similar 
matters hardly as yet within the range of practical 
—_— In ‘The End of a Legend,’ Mr W. S. 

illey tackles once again the question of Carlyle 
and Froude, of which we are getting heartily 
tired. We think his denunciations of Froude’s 
inaccuracy are sweeping. We are not 
authorities on ‘Ireland and the Budget,’ but it 
seems to us that Mr. T. M. Kettle, M.P., claims 
far too much for his country, and ignores much 
that has been done. ‘The Declaration of 
London,’ by Mr. T. G. Bowles, deals with im- 

ortant decisions in international law which, so 
‘ar as a layman can see, need reconsideration. 


In The Cornhill Miss Millicent Wedmore has a 
little poem of merit, ‘ Jarjaille of Arles.’ Mr. 
A. L. Smith in ‘ History and Citizenship : a 
Forecast,’ gives us a lecture largely on Mai ’s 
work, especially the later work in which he 
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brilliantly brought out the sense of community, 
“the communal as opposed to the individual 
point of view, or rather the communal as the 
further realization of the individual’s place as a 
member of a great organism.’ <A convinced 
admirer, Mr. Smith writes well on Maitland, but 
his attempted refutation of some criticism of 
that most able and delightful writer cannot, we 
think, be upheld. ‘“‘ Non omnia possumus 
omnes’: Maitland in some of his best writing 
was not clear to the ordinary man. Mr. H. G. 
Hutchinson is both amusing and fair in his 
summary of the more obvious characteristics of 
many ‘People who go to Plays.’ Mr. A. C. 
Benson writes pleasantly on ‘ Jane Austen at 
Lyme Regis,’ but the article tells us nothing 
that we did not know—indeed, repeats much 
stale matter. ‘The Choice,’ by Margaret Sherwood, 
is a good story, while ‘Ten Days of a Frontier 
Show’ is a vivid impression by a subaltern of a 
brush with the Afghans a year ago. The writer’s 
name is not given, but his article is good enough 
to be a credit to a professional pen. 


' The Burlington Magazine opens with an 
editorial, ‘Thoughts on the American Tariff,’ 
which points out that art-patrons of that nation 
give extravagant prices for famous work, but 
** will not spend a penny upon pictures, however 
good, by men who are not famous.” When 
Whistler was a struggling artist, it was the 
English and French who helped him. It is 
further stated that ‘“‘ England at the present 
moment is producing more artists of conspicuous 
and original talent in painting, drawing, and 
engraving than any other country,’ and’ may 
therefore expect some established reputations 
later, which will appeal to American collectors. 
Mr. Claude Phillips writes on the recently dis- 
covered panel by Rembrandt, ‘ David with the 


Head of Goliath,’ sold on 18 February for 94] y 


guineas! The inscription on the panel, as to 
which there was some doubt, has now been 
made out to give the year 1627, an early year 
for a Rembrandt of such accomplishment. As 
we expected, ‘The Newly Discovered ‘‘ Leon- 
ardo”’’ is little more than a journalistic sensa- 
tion. Various interesting illustrations show its 
place as a late imitation, and Mr. Herbert Cook 
brings forward seven'more or less similar examples. 
Prof. Holmes has a study of ‘Two Modern 
Pictures,’ both the subject of illustrations—a 
beautiful ‘ Solitude,’ landscape with river, by the 
veteran Harpignies and the arresting ‘ Woman 
Smiling’ by Mr. A. E. John, an artist whose 
deliberate choice of the ugly makes one doubt 
the mastery assigned to him. Mr. Roger no | 
has a notice of the collection of ‘ Early Englis 
Portraiture at the Burlington Fine Arts Club,’ 
which contains, as usual, some masterpieces. A 
notice of the New Salon in Paris says that the 
sculpture is much superior to the painting, 
which is this year mediocre. 

The English Illustrated Magazine has an article 
on. Hogarth by Mr. J. Harris Stone, four clever 
little stories from the French, and a_ short 
article on ‘ R. L. Stevenson and his Friends’ by 
J. S. Purcell. It gives a‘pleasant view of R.L.S. 
in connexion with Mr. Will H. Low’s recent book. 
Mr. W. G. Walters has an entertaining illustrated 
article on ‘Street Performances.’ Mr. F. C. 
Philips in a ‘ Question of Colour’ shows his 
power as a veteran in fiction. 


Rev. W. F. H. Krne.—We are sorry to hear of 
the death of the Rev. William Francis Henry 
King, who was a frequent contributor to our 
columns, especially on classical subjects, and 
generally under the pseudonym of “ Philip 
North.” His ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ 
a third edition of which appeared in 1904, is a 
work of real value which we have used often 
with profit and delight. .Mr. King died at the 
end of March, but even thus late we ought not 
to omit a record of his regretted death. 


ApMiRERS of Mrs. Hester Lynch Piozzi (Dr. 
Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale) will be interested to learn 
that a tablet is about to be erected to her memory 
in Tremeirchion Church, where she was laid to 
rest in 1821. For nearly a century no sort of 
memorial tablet has commemorated her burial- 
place. This tardy recognition of her merits is 
due to Mr. O. B. Fellowes, grandson of Sir James 
Fellowes, who was her intimate friend and 
executor. 

Whilst staying in the neighbourhood of St. 
Asaph, Mr. Fellowes paid a visit to ‘Tremeirchion 
for the purpose of inspecting Mrs. Piozzi’s tomb 
or tablet in the church described by Johnson 
as ‘‘a mean fabric”; and found that nothing 
of any kind marked the final resting-place either 
of Mrs. Piozzi or of Gabrielli Piozzi, who also 
lies there. 

Mr. Fellowes appears to have thought that 
the omission to mark the burial-place of Gabrielli 
Piozzi constituted no sufficient reason for leaving 
that of his wife unrecorded, with the result that 
he initiated and carried through the project for 
the erection of the tablet in question. This 
memorial is erected in the year in which will 
be celebrated the bi-centenary of Johnson, an 
intimate at the house of Mrs. Piozzi for many 
ears. The unveiling will probably take place 
at the end of this month, when Mr. A. M. Broadley 
will read a paper on Mrs. Piozzi. Ww. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
ices 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. 
queries are requested to head 
munication Duplicate.” 

Emity Hickey (‘‘God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb ”’).—Herbert’s anticipation of 
Pong is noticed in Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quota- 
ions. 

CoRRIGENDUM.—P. 344, col. 2, 1. 4 from bottom, 
for “right” read left. 


Correspondents who repeat 
the second com- 
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